have swung so many London papers, alive and dead, from one
profession of political conviction to the opposite. George Smith
lost interest in the Pall Mall and handed it over to his son-in-law
Henry Yates Thompson, regardless of the apparently immaterial fact
that Mr. Thompson happened to be not a Conservative but an ardent
Liberal. The Pall Mall accordingly hauled down one flag and ran
up another, Greenwood ceased to be editor, and his place was taken
(after the exercise of considerable persuasion) by John Morley, with
W. T. Stead, fresh from a successful editorship of the Northern Echo
at Darlington, as his assistant. Morley had been editing the Fort-
nightly Revieiv for some years, but it may be questioned whether he
was the right man for a paper like the Pall Mall At any rate he
stayed there only three years, Stead moving up to the editorial chair,
with a Balliol man, Alfred Milner, as his second-in-command; the
price had meanwhile been reduced to a penny. Milner did not stay
long, and another Bailiol man, E. T. Cook, who took his place,
steered the paper efficiently during the period when Stead was
serving a sentence in Holloway gaol as the result of a technical
offence committed during the collection of material for his sen-
sational articles on "the maiden tribute". Stead resigned his editor-
ship in 1889 to take over responsibility for the Review of Reviews, and
once more the assistant-editor, in this case Cook, moved up, his
term of office dating from January ist 1890. He had therefore been
editor for nearly three years when Spender (Balliol yet again)
joined the paper as assistant-editor in September 1892.

The Pall Mall was then a highly influential Liberal paper, as
influential indeed within its circulation-area as the Liberal morning
papers, The Daily News and Daily Chronicle, but Spender's advent
fell in a period of considerable political stress for the party. It is true
that it won a general election just as he was taking up his duties, but,
with a working majority of only forty (including the Irish), an octo-
genarian Prime Minister, and internal dissensions already evident,
the outlook was as depressing as the event proved. But none of this
was calculated to depress Spender himself. Lifted as he now was
from the vicissitudes of free-lancing to the apparent security of a

he was basing his new married life. But amply justified as such
optimism was, it was shattered in six weeks. Everything appeared
to be, and for the moment was, going well; Cook showed his
confidence in his assistant-editor by leaving him in charge while he
himself departed for a holiday in Italy; Mr, Gladstone showed equal